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I’ve been noticing a trend in horror films, especially foreign horror. 
I seem to walk away from them feeling like I just watched some- 
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think that just may be my MTV quick cut brainwashing from the 
late 80s and early 90s, but foreign films take the time to set the 
story and characters up a bit more than domestic attempts. 
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Nothing says I 
love you on 
Valentine^s Day 
like getting your 
heart ripped of 
your chest out with 
a pickaxe. Because 
of the horror genre, 
we think twice 
about dressing up 
and roaming the 
streets on 

Halloween night, or 
spending time alone 
on Christmas Eve. 
Thanks to “My Bloody 
Valentine” (1981) and 
“My Bloody Valentine: 
3-D” (2009) lovers and 
would-be lovers must 
beware and think 
twice before celebrat- 
ing this particular 
holiday... because 
their hands just may 
come back slick with 
blood, carrying a heart 
shaped box filled with 
more than just 
chocolates. 


HAL vs REMAKE 
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Gory concepts like these and plenty 
more have made the original “My 
Bloody Valentine” a classic horror flick 
and a fan favorite. There’s a curse hov- 
ering over the small town of Harmony, 
and his name is Harry Warden. 

Trapped working in the mines after 
an explosion, Harry kills his fellow 
workers and performs cannibalistic 
acts to survive, until he’s discovered 
and placed in a mental hospital. 

After escaping, he seeks out his 
bloody revenge on the people who 
have done him wrong and contin- 
ues to wreak havoc every year on 
anyone who celebrates Valentine's 
Day. Twenty years later, the town f 
feels it was time to re -celebrate , j 
the holiday of love after a long r y/ 
period of peace. But as soon as ^ j 
they began to prep, the killings ^ 
start up, and a determined sheriff . y 
cancels the town dance. Hoping \ 
to keep the murders a secret ^ 

amongst the police department and 
the Mayor, the Sheriff sets out to 
catch the killer before more blood is ^ 
spilled. 


Not caring about the legend of Harry War- 
den. a group of young miners have their 
own private party at the mining station and 
it's not long until they are picked up one 
by one by a killer sporting a miner uni- 
form and a gas mask. Three friends Axel, 
Sarah, and TJ. try to survive the night in a 
desperate attempt not to get trapped in the 
mine and taste fate at the end of Harry's 
pickaxe. In the midst of all the killing, two 
friends. Axel and T.J. battle over the love 
of Sarah. The love triangle in the movie 
adds depth to the main characters, making 
them more three dimensional than most 
splatter films. This type of character de- 
velopment creates a certain tension in the 
film so that while the two friends 
rebuild their friendship by 


r 
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working as a team, it sets the audience up 
for the climactic battle and to the revealing 
of who really is behind the murderous gas 
mask. 

Despite the rise of bigger slasher movies 
such as John Carpenter’s “Halloween,” 
“Halloween 2,” and “Friday The 13th,'’ 
plus negative responses from critics, “My 
Bloody Valentine” still had a large cult 


following because of its own 
batch of creative kill scenes and 
well-rounded characters, thus 
making it a horror film way 
ahead of its time. There's even 
mmored to be an impalement 
scene that was cut from the 
original version because its 
content was too graphic. 
Hopefully this cut footage will 
make its appearance in the re- 
lease of the anticipated un- 
rated DVD. 


^ ' y In the remake, titled “My 

B loody Valentine 3-D” horror 
^ fans are in for a treat as they 
get to experience for the first 
time ever a horror movie in 
1 I « Real-D technology. The be- 
I fw ginning of the movie is like 
the original, with the teens 
throwing a party in the mine just 
before Harry Warden escapes the 
hospital and begins his killing 
/ spree. That’s when we bear witness 
to eye-popping (literally), blood 
splattering effects. Each kill - and 
there are plenty - is taken to new 
heights and if you thought a movie could 
nin out of ways to dispatch someone, 
think again. We get to see horror at its 
finest moments when the gore starts to fly. 
Particular scenes, like when the killer 
throws a pickaxe or body parts are vio- 
lently severed from its owner, pop from 
the screen making the audiences flinch in 
their seats, giving way to a whole new 
feeling of terror on the big screen. 

Compared to the original, the reboot is 
like watching a whole new movie as the 
story and characters take a whole different 
approach. The love triangle between Tom 
(the remake's version of TJ.), Axel and 
Sarah exist like the original. 
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The difference is, years have gone by 



since experiencing Harry's bloodbath* 

Axel has become the Sheriff and married 
Sarah after Tom disappeared and left her 
behind. When Tom returns to town, it en- 
hances Axel and Sarah’s matrimonial 
problems. Axel's anger and rage escalates 
and the town is distraught at Tom's at- 
tempt to shut down the mine, the heart of 
the town, after inheriting it from his 
father's recent death* As the murders 
progress, so does Axel's determination to 
pin Tom as the killer. Once the movie ^ 
reaches its climax, the story goes into a 
who-dunnit scenario, and the audience is 
lead to believe that Harry Warden has been 
forever dead since the events that took 
place years ago. But is Harry alive? Did he 
come back from the dead, or is someone 
continuing his reign of terror known as the 
Valentine's Day Massacre? 


Paying homage not only to the original 
movie, but also to other timeless slasher 
classics as well, “My Bloody Valentine 
3-D'' has a good story line that has some 
twist and turns, well scripted characters, 
and endless old school gore that’s a perfect 



blend for anyone who wants to bring a 
whole new meaning to date night* 







My only complaint is the DVD release of 
“My Bloody Valentine 3-D*’' It was pack- 
aged with two pairs of glasses, but the ex- 
perience at home was nothing like the 
heart pounding feeling the theatrical ver- 
sion delivered. Some scenes were satisfac- 
tory, but most of it was blurry and had the 
hint of green to the picture. Half way 
through the film my eyes began to hurt 
and I had to take the glasses off* But in 
the end, watching the movie for a second 
time and without the 3-D, it was still just 
another enjoyable horror flick, no effects 
necessary. 





Shaun Robert Smith 


short film “The Sow.er “‘r Nazi zombie flicK. 

and the big plans in store for th.s npcom g 

Film Challenge) m October 20b /. 


basis for your film, can you 

tell us what MOMA stands for and 

little bit more about the research? 


SRS: Josef Mengele also kno^ as 
‘the Angel of death’ was the doctor 


I SCARS: In researching The 4th 

I- Reich, I read that your Preparation was crucial if we were 

t L conceived back in ^o» P 

tell us what first gave you t competition. 

I this film and how that ideate The whole project was coinpletedin Auschwitz. 

evolved over the last llyears? hours horn start to finish, the plan- andpny 

" ... nine phase, short though intricate. Historical facts state that he was re- 

Shaun Robert Smith: We wme s^ complicated scenes ^ disease during 

posed to produce a piece ^ create, it was mentally ^ War Two. The conclusion of 

5 minutes; ‘ AWOL to Horror bwai ^ hugely re- _ _ . . _ un- 

my student project, the first cut being 


35 minutes. ^ 

Originally, the story was based drirmg 

. a __ — iVioush during ror t ViotVibecom- 


" . 

the Vietnam conflict, though during 
the past n years, the story has 
evolved and is now set during war 
tom Europe in 1944. 

The big push came about when pm- 
ducing a short film called jbe So 
dier’ for a 48 'hour film challenge (2 
Days Later Horror 


When first attempting aw - 
ror’ and ‘The Twitching Dead during 
the late 90-s. I envisaged 
ing features at some point, the 2 day 
later competition helped stwr me in 
the right direction, and a platfonn to 

test the water within the industo^ and 

“y potential andienee tor the feartire 

‘The 4th Reich’, 


searching the etiecrs , ^.f 

World War Two. The conclusion ot 

the NOMA research remains tin- 
known, the research being the basis 
for our story. 

Mengele's vast interest in science and 

vJes led to the usually mre d-a-, 

Noma, The disease caused, m effect, 

gangrene of the face and mouth. 

Due to the conditions at Auschwitz, 
the disease was extremely preva ent 
amongst children, Mengele s belie re 

mained that the sotuee was bic^log nl 

► 1 .. SI hnctCTitll 


The fonnat for the tip oMhe not merely a bacterial 

dar. The Soldier was just the tip ot 
, , Tr^u^ MU Rpirh script was 


1 ar, I ne ouiuivi j ^ 
iceberg The 4th Reich script was 
completed and soon after gained inter- 

est. 


Mengele was known to kill for almost 

anything, as long as it was to ha 
some tie to science. For o«r scr^ ^w 

have taken the licence to expand the 


Since 2007, The Soldier has gained a 
nationwide theatrical release during 
Halloween in 2008 also sectun^ 
screening at the London Short Film ^ave answered^ 

Festival in Feb 2008 where It gained a yon tell us about the , 

- " — ’«™uination. (,reatures/"Nomarites" that are going 

to he seen in your film? 


hesxivai lu i ^ 

‘Dead by Dawn’ nomination. 

During 2009, The Soldier is being 

shown nationwide in the UK for 
second run. having also recent y 
gained international distributio - 

SCARS: Being that the NOMA re- 
search, done by the 3rd Reich, is the 


SRS: Nomarites will be shown m 
different stages of decay. The 
‘creatures’ or ‘Nomarites’ 

will be as a direct result of 

the disease testing and 









therelore displaying the many stages of the 
virus' effects. 


SCARS: How much of The 4th Reich is 
based on fact? 


This vision alone leaves us plenty of room to 
engage an audience, having them at the edge 
of their seats. With this genre of motion pic- 
ture, if is simply not plausible to produce a 
horror genre piece, within the setting of 
WW2. My aim is to deliver a period piece, 
from wardrobe to location. 


. SCARS: How much of the film is going to 
be focused on the war and how much is 
going to be focused on horror? 


quest to save Private Ryan, they had encoun- 
tered something not seen before, something 
dark and at that moment, the focus of their 
mission became survival, a test of human en- 
durance and unspeakable horror. 


the FX team, including agqts 
and entrails specialist. 


SCARS; Are you planning on using any 
handheld/POV cameras during the war 
scenes? 


SCARS: Speaking of F/X, iVecently* .• 
heard that Tom Savini has signed on to ' 7 < y 
be in your film. [Congratulafions»onthaf]* 3 T * 
you could choose your own cast, whti would" 
you love to be in your film? 


SRS: Almost certainly, our intention is to 
keep the audience right in the thick of the ac- 
tion, to set the motion almost in a documen- 
tary style, happening in the present time, the 
camera crew shooting their every move. 


SRS: Now that would be telling. Those per- 
sons whom I desire to be involved in the 
project have already received scripts and are 
considering their roles. 


Our Director of Photography Peter Hannan, 
an industry veteran and one of the worlds 
best DoP’s connected with the project almost 
immediately, sharing our vision for the fin- 
ished piece. 


SCARS: Is if true that this film may be re- 
leased in 3-D? 


Tom Savini was a.firsf choice for a memo- 
rable extended cameo, I can promise a few 
other horror legends will also appear. Clay- 
ton Fussell (The Soldier) will also appear. 
Strangely Tom and I met back in 1999 at 
‘The Tom Savini Lecture’ I had just written 
AWOL to horror’ and I Iiad the script with 
me, Tom had a flick through and signed if. 
10 years on... 


We are currently working on the look of the 
'Noniarites^ 


SRS: Wliilst researching the script, I discov- 
ered much information about Adolf Hitler’s 
true intentions. Hitler’s firm belief, in the 
coming of a new race, the ‘Supemien’, A 
I Fourth Reich ultimately led to his expecta- 
tions tliaf a literal ‘mutation’ of Homo sapi- 
_ ens, could be achieved by arriving at ‘higher 
levels of consciousness. 


SRS: Certain elements will be shot using the 
latest 3D techniques, again enhancing the 
tlirill for the audience. 3D has been re-in- 
vented over the past few years and now of- 
fers plenty of exciting new features. Also, 
cinemas have steadily wanned to the 
medium, encompassing such features, allow- 
ing many more 3D enhanced movies to be 
released. 


SCARS: My last question is just something 
tliat I like to ask any directors that I inter- 
view - If you had whatever budget you 
needed, what would be your dream project? 


SCARS: My understanding is that you 
started out, in the industry, as a special-ef- 
fects make-up artist. Will you be handling 
the f/x in your film personally? 


SRS: My dream project, the last Friday 13th 
movie, part 13. 1 have mentioned many 
times, maybe one day I will get to do if, who 
knows? Also if would be fantastic to direct a 
Masters of Horror’ episode, but I guess I’ve 
got to earn the right. 


SRS; I realised at an early stage, in order to 
produce an effective picture, I would have to 
hand over the reins to our chosen ‘hand- 
picked team and allow them to create the vi- 
sion for the FX. I will ‘oversee’ some of the 
FX during pre-production, but my primary 
role and focus will be direction. 


I suppose I must say that I dream about the 
sequel to ‘The 4fh Reich’ - which by the 
way has been scripted 


SRS: Our vision and intention for ‘The 4th 
Reich is primarily to be a war film, although 
^ *yMre just happens to be a premise, which en- 
1*1 sapsulates the characters, leaving them with 
. plenty to de^l wifli. 



' - Smiilar to that of “Saving 
.^■Private Ryan”, in their 


During the making of ‘The Soldier’, I over- 
saw all departments including FX, though 
the £500 budget and 48 hours allowed and 
justified this allowing me to achieve a final 
piece. On the other hand, with ‘The 4fh 
Reich’ I will be in control of units including 
a large number of personnel. My background 
as an FX artist, has ultimately led to the scal- 
ing down of digital effects needed, the digital 
effects used, simply to enhance the pros- 
thetic work. 


1 have assigned a specialist to each 


aspect of 



MEATS MEIER 

3D AFLTIST EXTFEAOIEDINAIRE 

Interview by Matt Molloy 

The 3D artist and animator^ Meats Meier contributed to the artwork for Tool’s “lO^OOO 
Days” alburn^ as well as the visual effects behind blockbuster films like "Hellboy” and 
”Sky Captain and the World of Tomorrow.” As a self-taught virtuoso, Meier was one of 
the pioneers in the field of graphic arts and has astonished millions of music fans, movie 
goers, and art enthusiasts all over the world. We recently had the distinct opportunity to 
talk with Meats about what inspires his prolific art and his plans for the future. 



VRS: Wliat are 
the pros and cons 
to digitally creat- 
ing ail over tradi- 
tional methods? 


instantly took right to it. I never really 
feared any of if and learned all I could. 
Years later I was offered a job designing 
video games at a company called Beyond 
Games. It was 


around 1 994, a time that video games 
were first starting to venture info the 3D 
realm (like the arcade classic Virtiia 
Fighter) but not a lot of people, especially 
artists, really knew how to use the tools 
to create them. I was basically paid 
for awhile just to learn eveiy as- 
pect I could about the new 3d 
software. I was in the right 
place at the right time for 
sure, I devoured every bit 
of information on the 
subject. I could see 
then it would 
change eveiy- 
thing eventually 
in the art world. If 
changed my life, no 
doubt. 


SCARS: You are most known for yoiu* 
digital artwork and animation. Why did 
you chose the mouse over the paint bnish? 


MM: For me if was never really a deci- 
sion that I had to make, more just follow- 
ing the path that was laid out for me. Fm 
lucky enough to be among the fu*st genera- 
tion of artists to be presented with the 
powerful tools of digital art. 
was about 13, my dad brought 
home one of the fu*st home 
graphics computers (an 
Amiga) and I 


MM: Traditional has 
the benefit of being around 
\ for thousands of years, the tools 
\ have progressed to the point 
where they are near perfect for 
the job and fantastically simple. The 
skills of painting and sculpting in the 
real world have been passed down 
fi*om the generations and there 
aren't many new things to ex- 
plore or discover. That, to 
me is both a pro and a con. 
Computer graphics is new 
and not as readily 
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accepted by the art world or by most of the 
general public. CG is a brand new baby at 
this point. Digital artists sometimes deal 
with the misconceptions about how they 
go about their art and the role the com- 
puter itself plays in the creation of the 
image. In reality, a great digital artist is a 
master of almost every art form - sculpt- 
ing, painting, lighting, cinematographer, 
and in many cases a scientist and program- 
mer. As artists migrate to digital and as the 
tools mature I think we will see those per- 
ceptions eventually degrade. Being able to 
try so many variations of a concept and 
the ability to undo mistakes are just a few 
of the major pros to going digital. 

SCARS: What programs do you use and 
why? 

MM: IVe been doing 3d for about 13 
years now and surprisingly, IVe been 
using most of the same programs through- 
out. I have a nice history with the software 
that I use. I started learning 3d with a pro- 
gram called "Maya" and many years later 
was named a "Maya Master" and also 
commissioned to design the main image 
for the software that appeared on the box 
cover and on the splash screen that came 
up every time you started the program. I 
have been working with it for so many 
years that if s tnily home to me and I feel 
very comfortable working with it. It has 
evolved a lot over the years, if s cool to see 
it grow up. I also use the digital sculpting 
program Zbnish. I consider the develop- 
ers, Pixologic, to be good friends of mine. 
Some of the smartest, most forward think- 
ing programmers in the world design the 
program. I can't say enough of Zbnish, 
you can do things with it that I never 
thought possible. And then of course I use 
most Adobe software. Photoshop, After 
Effects, Premiere. No tools and digital 
artist should be with out. 

SCARS: You helped with some of the art- 
work for TOOUs '40,000 Days" album. 
How did you get involved in that project? 

MM: I just got an email from Adam Jones 
one day asking if I would like to work on 
the stereoscopic packaging for their 
album. That is the beauty of having a web- 
site. You never know who will stop by. 
Soon after Adam, Ray Zone (classic 3d 
guy), and Alex Grey were coming by my 
studio. I was art -directed by Alex Grey on 
one of the images and it was really cool to 
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be able to work with him for a bit. They 
are all great guys. It was extra nice when 
the album won a Grammy for "Best 
Packaging". I just thought that Adams vi- 
sion for the 3d art and built in viewer 
within the CD was brilliant and it all 
turned out beautifully. 

SCARS: You also worked on the anima- 
tions for tool's live shows. Tell us a lit- 
tle about that experience. 

MM: Doing the clips for the live shows 
was a blast. I worked with Camella 
Grace on ideas and concepts a little, 
and then they set me free to do my 
thing. Just pure, unlimited creative 
joy. I had fun doing all sorts of water 
and cloud effects, wire head guys, etc. 
They didn't want to limit me with any 
type of constraints, so I just make a 
bunch of random stuff and some of it 
stuck. I also got to work with Brecken- 
ridge Haggerty, the visual projectionist 
for TOOL. He changes and mixes the 
show on the spot during the live show, 
each one is different. He can do some 
amazing things with video clips. The art 
and animation for their live show is 
amazing, I was honored to see my stuff 
come up now and again. I was lucky 
enough to do much of the animation for 
the song Lateralus that played at the cli- 
max of the show. It blew me away to see 
it up on the three huge screens with 
TOOL playing on stage. It was mind 
blowing, to say the least. 


SCARS: I think it is safe to say that 
Maynard is a fan of your work, since 
you directed the "Queen B" and 
"Dozo" videos for his side project, 
Puscifer. What is it like directing 
music videos? 


MM: Yeah, I suppose he likes my 
stuff enough. I'm still working with 
him after all. I started collaborating 
with him about three years ago after 
meeting him at a TOOL band re- 
hearsal. I think we have similar 
humor and world outlook and I love 
the whole Puscifer project and con- 
cept. The videos that I directed 
were great fun. It's not true direct- 
ing, I do almost everything myself, 
so I mainly direct just me. It's a lot 
of work, but I love every minute of 
the process. I also have done a few 
commercials, album artwork, and 
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concert animations for his live Puscifer 
shows, which Pve also been lucky enough 
to film (five and counting)* IVe been 
teaming up with the photographer Patrick 
Surace to capture them, every show has 
been completely different, ifs been a trip. 
Eventually we are going to put something 
together from the footage. WeVe captured 
some amazing clips on those evenings, 
like Milla dancing and singing to “the 
Mission” in Las Vegas, or Danny Carey 
playing the drums to “Queen B” in Los 
Angeles. 


S( aRS: Have you done work with any 
other bands/musicians? 


MM: I actually got my start doing a lot of 
artwork for a band in Salt Lake City "One 
Eye"* I began to get noticed because all of 
the posters, flyers, cds, etc, around with 
my art on them. IVe always focused on 
short form story telling (1 use the term 
loosely), so doing music videos in the 
perfect thing for me* Weirdness and 
creativity is a rewarded and cher- 
ished thing in the music world* IVe 
had some nice music focused 
projects lately, working with the 
director Kevin Willis on his 
video for Modest Mouse (that 
should be released soon), work- 
ing with Lustmord as much as 1 
can, his music and sounds go 
perfect with my style of 
weird animation, and doing 
projection art for the band 
Stolen Babies live show. 

Music and art go hand in 
hand. Tm starting to be of- 
fered videos for big name acts 
here and there, but 1 have 
so far turned them down. 

IVe got to many irons in 
the fire right now, and just 
having no creative con- 
straints in most cases is the 
biggest draw for me* 


: Your film cred- 
its include "Sky Captain 
and the World of Tomor- 
row" and "Hellboy". 
What was your role in 
creating these films? 


MM; I worked at a vi- 
sual effects company in 
San Francisco called the 
phanage as a technical 


director* For Hellboy my main role was 
creating the look of the big blue "Hell- 
hole" that appears in the beginning of the 
movie, the one that Hellboy enters into the 
world from. Tnith be told, 1 got that posi- 
tion without really knowing how to do the 
job or really what it entailed* It was like 
throwing a baby into water to make it 
swim. The Orphanage had the best of the 
best working there, so to say I learned a 
lot during my time there is an understate- 
ment* For Sky Captain, I just helped with 
various random shots. 1 spent a lot of time 
working with green screen and Gwyneth 
Paltrows fine blond hair, which made it 
challenging to composite her image into 
the 3d world of the movie* 


SC \R- : Any plans for more film 
projects? 


MM: Anything is possible. I can check 
my inbox now and see the possibilities. 1 
like doing film work. Ifs all just little puz- 
zles and problems to solve. One of the best 
things about being an independent artist is 
I get a lot of random projects, Ifs really 
hard to be bored theses days* 

>- \RS: What else can we expect from 
Meats Meier in the near future? 

MM:1 'm going to try and get a little 
deeper into the holographic fine art 
through the company Rabbitholes, do 
more shorts films and videos, more experi- 
ments, always trying to push the bound- 
aries, both personally and with this whole 
new art foim. I would love to find some 
time to do some personal artwork, but 
time for that is getting less and less these 
days* 

SC \IIS: Thank you very much for your 
time. 
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A QuiGkie with Director Bruce McOonaid and Actor Stephen McHattie 

Interviews by Matt Molloy 

Something’s wrong in a small, remote town; a basic premise that almost always delivers. In 
“Pontypool” we witness the horrors of a town infected by the intangible, while radio personality 
Grant Mazzy deals with the chaos from his station - first over the air, and next at his doorstep. 
“Pontypool” is currently available OnDemand. 


BJlUC-E MeJjONALB 
Bruce McDonald has a long history direct- 
ing in television and film. “Pontypool"’ 
marks his first foray into horror. Who 
would’ve thought a “Degrassi: The Next 
Generation” and “Queer as Folk” veteran 
could deliver up so many scares? 

-V .RS: “Pontypool” is based off of the 
book Pontypool Changes Everything by 


Tony Burgess. Tony also wrote the screen- 
play. Tell us why you chose to make this 
stoiy into a film. 

BRUCE MCDONALD: As a Scottsman, I 
loved the idea of the English language 
being destroyed by a viius. 

\RS “Pontypool” is being labeled by 
critics as a zombie film, which I don't be- 


lieve is the proper way to describe it at all. 
How would you describe it? 

BM: It’s a romance with some suspense 
and a few nasty bits. 

SC ARS I think combining a small cast 
along with few locations created a more 
intense atmosphere and creepy setting. 

Was this your intention or did budget force 
you to work this way? 



BM: No, our intention was to set oiu- 
selves fi*ee by giving om’selves severe re- 
strictions. 

SC: \RS With this being your fu’st hor- 
ror/tliriller film, how would you compare 
working in this genre against others? 

BM: The fans are devoted and smart. 

SCARS We’re excited to hear that a 
“Pontypool” sequel, “Pontypool 
Changes,” has been con finned. What can 
you tell us about this project? 

BM: It’ll be the second in the trilogy 
“Pontypool Changes Everything.” What 
you don’t see in the fu’st one, you see in 
the sequel. 

>t vRS Are you going to stick with a 
minimal cast and locations as you did with 
the first? 

BM: The sequel will occur on a much 
more expansive canvas. 

S t \RS Do you have any other projects 
in the works? 

BM: “Yummy Fur: The Adventures of Ed 
the Happy Clown.” 
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AS a SGOttsman, i loved the 
idea of the English language 
being destroyed by a virus. 
^ -Bruce McBonald 




STEPHEN MtEATnE 
We hope you find Stephen's answers as in- 
sightful as we did! Stephen has been seen 
in films this year as Niteowl in *"Watch- 
men” and now as the lead of '‘Pontypool.'' 

Describe you character from 
*Tontypoof ” Grant Mazzy, to us. 

Stephen McHattie: He's handsome, intel- 
ligent, affable, freezing cold, wears a hat, 
delightful, charming and hopes he doesn't 
become roadkilL 

S - “Pontypoof has some very 
claustrophobic moments, especially the 
phone conversations with character Ken 
Loney (played by actor Rick Roberts). 
Were there ever any times that disturbed 
you or any of the other cast members? 

SM: The craft service tnick was kind of 
disturbing. 

You have worked on some big 
productions like ^"Watchmen.” What are 
the pros and cons to a more intimate pro- 
duction like ""Pontypoof? 

SM; All pros on *"Pontypool'' No cons. 
But then they would've had to have been 
ex cons. We didn't go there. Perhaps they 
were working on the craft tnick, which ex- 
plains everything. 

Can we expect to see Grant 
Mazzy in the sequel, “Pontypool 
Changes”? 

SM: Je pense peut-etre. 

What has been your favorite role 

so far? 

SM: This one. 

What other things do you have in 
store for the future? 

SM: Mostly canned food and artesian 
water. 


Si Thank you, Stephen. 
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ScOttRa 


ROBERT A. SCOTT 

Robert Scott's obsession with monsters and all things horror 
began at a very young age. Saturday mornings consisted of a 
steady diet of Cap'n Crunch in front of the television watching 
"Sir Graves Ghastly Presents/' where Detroit’s horror host ex- 
posed him to the likes of Frankenstein, The Creature, Dracula, 
King Kong and countless other horror classics. 

His love of monsters continued into adolescence and through 
magazines like Famous Monsters of Filmland and Fangoria, 
where he discovered such new heroes as Rick Baker, Tom 
Savini, and Rob Bottin. 

A Monster Kid at heart he also has a deep seeded love of 
slasher and gore films of the 80 's and beyond, and expresses 
his love of the genre through his paintings. 



sciQttra.com 







Interview by J.C. Walsh 


DARK, BRUTAL, AND SURREAL. ALISSA WHITE, 
THE FRONT WOMAN OF THE AGONIST TAKES 
US INTO WHAT’S BEHIND THE RAW EMOTION 
^AND THE EXTREME ATTACK OF THE SENSES 
EV that is to be heard from THE METAL 
BAND’S SOPHOMORE ALBUM LULLABIES 
FOR THE DORMANT MIND’. 


SCARS: What 
are some of the 
things different 
about Lulla- 
bies for the 
Dormant 
Mind from 
your previous 
album? 


Tchaikovsky to Emperor to Morbid Angel 
to Pink Floyd 


SCARS: Alissa, what are the inspirations 
behind your lyrics? 


AW: I write in a very organic way -if Tm 
not inspired, I don't write. If I get inspired, 
I drop everything and start writing. Tm 
often driven by the passion and emotion I 
feel when I research the human condition 
and the state of the world in modem times. 
Often my lyrics speak of anti-cnielty and 
promote individual thought and empathy, 
but I also enjoy writing songs as if they 
were paintings -building imagery and 
mood through word selection, rhyme pat- 
tern and compliment of the instrumenta- 
tion. 


Alissa White: 
We feel that this 
album is much 
more mature and 
representative of 
The Agonist as a 
band. There are 
many varied in- 
fluences from 


SCARS: There's a lot of raw emotion in 
your voice. Tell us about the intense vocal 
range from the deep guttural growls, high 
pitch screeching, to harmonious singing 
that is heard in your new album. 


AW; I sing the lyrics how I feel 
they should be expressed, 
and I don't really hold 
back - even if Pm at- 
tempting 


Photography by Georgios Sousa; Costumes 
by Aetemis; Make Up by Kalven Kimball 
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something very unusual I naturally have a 
pretty big range, and I am not afraid to try 
new techniques, so I am very happy with 
what I have accomplished vocally on Lull- 
abies for the Dormant Mind. 

SCARS; What bands influenced The Ago- 
nist? 

AW: Our influences come from many 
places, some of which aren't even bands! 
Samuel Barber, Arch Enemy, Dimmu Bor- 
gir, No Doubt, Hieronymus Bosch, Bleed- 
ing Through, Jimi Hendrix, Opeth, 
Enslaved, Dream Theatre, Soil work. Cra- 
dle of Filth, etc. 

SCARS: Tells us how you" ve been able to 
take some of those influences and incorpo- 
rate your own style and originality in the 
album* 

AW; We really just compose the songs the 
way we always have, with Danny writing 
the instnimentation and myself writing the 
vocals* Through the combination of all 4 
members' influences, we come up our sig- 
nature "The Agonist" sound. 1 know I per- 
sonally just let my vocals happen the way 
they happen without trying to direct my- 
self too much, and Fm pretty sure that 
goes for the rest of my band as well. 

SCARS; Was fusing violins and pianos 
into the music a way of creating a surreal- 


istic atmosphere to some of the tracks? 

AW; Yes, 1 think so. 1 am a big fan of clas- 
sical music and the power of orchestra 
music, and we all felt it would bring a new 
dimension to the songs* Melina Soochan 
wrote and performed all those parts and 
Jonathan Lefrancois-Leduc edited those 
tracks* 


SCARS: How did The Agonist come to- 
gether? Was metal the first initiative sound 
you wanted to pursue as a band? 

AW: Yes, we all came together in 2004 as 
a metal band* Danny and Chris were in a 
band together prior, then 1 joined, then we 
found Simon in 2007 and finally we added 
Chris Adolph in 2009. 


SCARS; Is there a theme, or message to 
Lullabies For The Dormant Mind or your 
previous album Once Only Imagined? 

AW: Yes. Once Only Imagined I feel was 
more of a collection of individual songs, 
each one having a specific targeted subject 
matter (mostly revolving around animal 
rights). Lullabies is more concept oriented. 
The photos, album art, track sequencing 
and song composition all follow a general 
theme - a dark yet serene, wintry, romantic 
sort of discomfort. I tried to discuss ab- 
stract topics that I personally stniggle 
with, like the concepts of death and the ex- 
istence of a soul* I philosophized through 
the writing of my lyrics, and also explored 
concepts like animal life versus human 
life, brain versus body and man versus 
Earth. There is the same dualism found in 
Once Only Imagined, but I also wanted 
this album to be not only a great collection 
of music, but an extreme overall experi- 
ence. 


SCARS: What should we expect from The 
Agonist in the future? 

AW: We plan on touring the world as 
much as we can to bring Lullabies to lots 
of different countries and cultures, and 
creating more albums, although I can't say 
what direction the music will head. I 
would like to follow in the footsteps of 
Lullabies and just keep pushing extremes* 

SCARS: And the most famous ques- 
tion* * ** Any favorite Horror movies you’d 
like to share with us? 

AW: Hmm.* My band might be better at 
answering this question! I am afraid of 
horror movies! (With the exception, of 
course, of The Rocky Horror Pic ture 
Show!) 

SCARS: Thank you Alissa, so much for 
taking the time with us. 


AW: Thanks! 
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NOT YOUR AVERAGE 

«IM. MiXT 

By Raymond Dowalibj 

3 jf you happen to be riding the 
r‘T” in Boston, or on the sub- 
way in New York City, you 
could be sitting next to some- 
one who may look familiar. 

That someone just may be 
Michelle Romano. 

This Boston area native has been very 
busy for the past few years, starring in a 
string of indy films, modeling and shoot- 
ing musie videos. When she has the time, 
she represents several notable businesses at 
horror eonventions nationwide. 


Miehelle has proven her versatility with 
roles in the upeoming BEG, as well as Ter- 
raee St., The Darkness Within, and Clown- 
strophobia, just to mention a few. You can see 
her on televison and in print for local and na- 
tional advertising. 


Michelle has also graced the pages of SCARS in a 
multitude of capacities. Her review of George 
Romero’s Diary of the Dead was featured in the now 
infamous issue of SCARS with Colin as mentioned on 
CNN.com. 


We at SCARS feel Michelle is a force to be reckoned 
with, and are SURE you will see more of Michelle in the 
years to come. 

Check Michelle out on myspace: 
www.myspace.com/therealdevildolls 



|S0n"Beam 


Tell her SCARS sent ya! 
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Writer/Director Tommy 
Wirkola and writer Stig 
Frode Henriksen spent 
some time with us 
recently to talk about 
their evil creation and 
what the future holds for 
both of them. 


it seems that the major- 
lity of the great horror 
movies being released 
recently are foriegn films, 
and “DEAD SNOW” is 
no exception. With the 
Nazi zombies, gore, 
humor, and homages to 
other great horror 
movies, this film is a 
horror fan’s dream. 








SCARS: Your latest film, ""Dead Snow/’ 
combines Nazis and zombies to create 
one of the most original zombie films 
made in quite some time* What was the in- 
spiration behind this fright flick? 

Tommy Wirkola: Well.** we wanted to be 
the first in Scandinavia to make a 
zombie film. Because we come from 
northern Norway, it was kind of natural 
for US to tie into the strong World War II 
history that we have here. We knew that 
there had been many Nazi zombie films 
before, but none of them were recent and 
none of them with high quality special ef- 
fects. We also wanted to bring humor back 
to the horror films, especially here in Nor- 
way. Therefore, all of these things com- 
bined just made "Dead Snow'’ a natural 
choice for us. 

Stig Frode Henriksen: We also knew that 
we wanted to set the story in the winter 
landscape, thus bringing something new to 
the whole zombie-genre. Everything just 
feels 

more scary and violent in this harsh envi- 
ronment. There is just something about the 
mix between blood and snow* 

SCARS: The zombies in *"Dead Snow” 
aren’t the typical creatures that generally 
come to mind because they are able to 
think and die in ways, other than the tradi- 
tional '‘head shot” I, being a big zombie 
fan myself, thought these changes were 
well done and brought a new dimension to 
the zombie genre. What were your reasons 
for making these changes? 

TW: There has been a lot of debate 
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regarding ’’Dead Snow" when it comes to 
the zombies’ ability to run. The reason for 
this is simple; they would not be very 
scary if they only walked towards people 
in two meters of snow* The film would be 
too SLOW. Also, since these are Nazis 
first and zombies second, we had to make 
them more intelligent than the traditional 
creatures. We had to reflect what comes to 
mind when we think of Nazis. One of the 
funniest aspects of writing the script was 
trying to figure out how to kill these 
unique zombies. Since this is a splatter 
film, as well as a horror movie, we had to 
create new ways of killing them* 

SFH: Geiman Nazi soldiers will, of 
coume, be better organized and more effi- 
cient than your average zombie because of 
theh militaiy Gaining. That would mean 
that they could follow orders and possibly 
reflect on their experiences during the 
Nazi blitzkiieg, which in turn would give 
them an advantage when attacking human 
beings. 

SCARS: The appearance of the Nazi zom- 
bies is creepy as hell! How did theh de- 
sign come about? 

TW: I met with om* special effects profes- 
sionals approximately eight months before 
the filming began. They were able to look 


at pictures of actual 
people who froze to 
death and based the 
look of the zombies 
around that vision* 

When a person freezes 
to death, their physical 
appearance is pretty much 
preseiTcd and kept intact 
and that is why we chose this 
avenue. The zombies had to 
be steely and frosty and the 
special effects staff was able to 
accomplish this* We did not 
want them to be TOO rotten..* 

SFH: We are very happy with all 
of the special effects in the film* 
We feel that it matches any Hol- 
lywood film, especially when it 
comes to the zombies. 

SCARS: Before “Dead Snow,” 
the two of you woiked together 
on “Kill Biiljo: The Movie.” 

How was that experience like 
and did that spawn the creation 
of “Dead Snow?” 

TW: It was good, but most of all 
a learning experience* “Kill 
Buljo” was a very low budget 
movie, but it opened the doors to 
the industiy for us* “Kill Buljo” 
was also very “un-Noiwegian,” 




SFH: We brought along a lot of the same 
people with us on ""Dead Snow'' that 
worked on 

'’Kill Buljo/’ We're just a bunch of friends 
working together, but skilled friends, of 
course. 


SCARS: On top of writing and directing, 
both of you also took on acting parts in 
both '‘Dead Snow” and ""Kill Buljo.” Was 
it difficult managing multiple roles? 


which 

were friends. 

Because the film started 
as an internet-phenomenon, 
where I played the same role, I HAD to do 
it. It was fun, of course, but exhausting. 

On ""Dead Snow” it was easier to manage 
both roles. Fortunately, I only had to jug- 
gle roles for two days (which happened to 
be the coldest days), so it was a lot of fun. 
Of course I had to be a zombie! 


aiiu uvJ Lvvjiii 111 iiiw iLiiLii^. 

want to tiy science fiction, action movies, 
and other genres that haven’t been made in 
Norway before. The only type of project 
that I don’t see myself doing, at least for 
now, is serious di^amas. I guess I need to 
grow up a bit more before Fd want to take 
pait in. 


something 
that we continued 
with "Dead Snow.” 

Stig Frode and I share a 
similar taste in films, so it felt 
natural to continue going outside 
the norms in Norwegian cinema. 


TW: On "Kill Buljo” filling two roles was 
difficult, especially since it was the first 
time I directed a feature film. However, 
during those days, we really had no 
choice. We had to do everything ourselves 
and had a crew of eleven people, all of 


SCARS: After working in two different 
genres, horror and comedy, do you prefer 
one more than the other now? 

TW: No, not really. I’m a big fan of both 


SFH: I hope to do a serious costume- 
drama in the near future... pmferably Jane 
Austen. 

SCARS: Tommy, tell us a little about your 
next project, ""Hansel and Gretel: Witch 
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Hunters/’ Will this be a comedy, horror or 
something else? 

TW: I would say it's an action- ad ventiire- 
horror-splatter film, with a lot of dark 
humor in it. I am working on the script 
right now, and it has everything that I love 
in a movie. 

SCARS: Any plans for the two of you to 
work together again in the near future? 

TW: Yes. We have several projects going 
at the moment, both here and possibly 
overseas. We have written two sequels to 
“Kill Buljo” that we hopefully are going 


on a TV show. In addition to that, we have 
started to play around with the idea of 
“Dead Snow 2.” 

SFH: Yes, of course. 

SCARS: Do you have any interest in 
coming to America for a film project or 
two? 

TW: Yes. In addition to “Hansel and Gre- 
tel,” there has been interest in several 
other projects as well, some of them with 
Stig. In a dream world, I would get to 
make films here and in the US. 


are in this business, so yes, definitely. 

SC ARS: Finally, if you could work with 
any actor, dead or alive, who would it be 
and why? 

TW: Sean Connery is one of my all time 
favorites. He is the best James Bond, as 
well as terrific in “The Untouchables” and 
a whole heap of other films I loved grow- 
ing up. He just has this... thing. 

SFH: Angelina Jolie because she is a fan- 
tastic actress, both in action and drama. 
She was marvelous in the film, *’Gia," 
among others. 
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In the late 60’s, early 70’s there was a lot of racial unrest. We had the 
Newark riots, the Watts riots, etc. There was right and wrong on both 
sides of the fence. As a young, white guy, there were places you weren’t 
supposed to go. Grindhouses were in a lot of those areas, especially 
Newark. Not being a prejudice person, I didn’t give a shit, but common 
sense prevailed. Was seeing a movie worth maybe getting beat up, robbed 
or stabbed over? No, but that went with the territory back then. 




Sure, there was a lot of shit given to 
blacks back then, but people are fuckin 
people, and people go to the movies. 
Maybe a thought clicked in some studio 
executive’s head that this was a paying au- 
dience, and it should be tapped into. The 
fimt dhector who actually grasped this 
concept was none other than the Zom- 
bie Master himself, George Romero. 

Romero cast black actor, Duane Jones as 
lead in “Night of the Living Dead” 
made history. 


Blit this was an indie film in ‘68. 
The studios had already found 
the guy who, they felt, would 
di^aw the black audiences to the 
movies. Ex-football star Jim 
Brown was that guy. In 1 964 he 
co-starred with Richard Boone, 
Stuart Whitman, and Tony Fran- 
ciosa in “Rio Conchos.” Brown 
joined an all star cast for 1967’s 
“The Dirty Dozen,” where he got 
high marks for his poitrayal of 
Jefferson, a soldier sentence to 
death for the murder of a fellow 
soldier who tried to kill him be- 
cause he is black. 


Brown was on a roll. He staiTed in “The 
Slams,” “Tick, Tick, Tick,” “The Split,” 
“Ice Station Zebra,” “Dark of the Sun,” 
“100 Rifles” and “El Condor” with Lee 
Van Cleef Brown did two other films with 
Van Cleef, “Take a Hard Ride” and “Kid 
Vengeance.” Brown was the man, but 
someone was about to raise the bar and 
piss a lot of people off at the same time. 



Melvin Van Peebles wrote, produced, di- 
rected and scored “Sweet Sweetback’s 
Baadasssss Song” (1971) , a scathing in- 
dictment of white America. “Rated “X” by 
an All Wliite Jury” screamed the print ads. 
“Yon Bled My Poppa, Yon Bled My 
Mama, But You Won’t Bleed Me,” the one 
sheet poster proclaimed. ‘The film that the 
MAN doesn’t want you to see.” Van Pee- 
bles had previously directed “Waternielon 
Man” for Columbia. He took the money 
he made from that, about $70,000, and 
used it to make Sweetback. 





Melvin created more than controveBy 
with this film. Sweetback was the most 
successful independent film ever made at 
this time. Shot from a black man’s view 
point, we see how Sweetback is screwed 
over by crooked white cops and the 
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and benefited from New York locations. 
Shaft is a street smart detective who has to 
rescue the kidnapped daughter of a 
Harlem King pin. One of the best detec- 
tive movies of the 70"s, the film won an 
Oscar for Isaac Hayes soundtrack. This 
was one ""blaxplotation"’ film that drew in 
mainstream audiences. It spawned two se- 
quels, a TV series and a remake. 

Fred Williamson was another football 
player turned actor. After doing some TV 
work he was cast as Captain Oliver 
“Spearchucker” Jones in Mash. After 
that he was given lead roles in ""The 
Legend of Nigger Charley'' and “Ham- 
mer,” both 1972. Charley is a low budget 
western, as Williamson was a former slave 
going west. Might have been made to cap- 
italize on “Roots,” which was hot at the 
time. 


ItAHj CffiSAR 

Godfijther of Harlem! 


system itself Sweetback goes along with 
shit until he witnesses a young black being 
beaten by the cops. He goes postal and 
with reason. Cops were assholes to anyone 
“different” back then. As a “hippie,” I was 
harassed constantly, but never to the extent 
that was shown here. Sweetback gets even 
in an orgy of brutal violence and the 
crowd loved him for it. 

No company would take distribution of 
Sweetback. Enter Jerry Gross, who’s com- 
pany, Cinemation, was in chapter 1 1 . Jerry 
was smart enough to know that this film 
would be a money maker. He cut a deal 
and distributed Sweetback. Time, 
Newsweek, and NY Times refused to re- 
view the film. Van Peebles decided he had 
to be up in their face and stay up in their 
faces. Since he couldn't count on these 
people to do shit for him, he wouldn’t pan- 
der to them. That was the birth of the 


Blaxplotation film. 

‘‘BATED ‘1’ BY AN ALL WHITE JUBY” 


Now, after this, the studios knew that they 
could cast a strong, maybe militant black 
actor in a lead role. They had their actor, 
Jim Brown. “Slaughter” ( 1972) was the 
film. Slaughter is an ex Green Beret out to 
avenge the deaths of loved ones at the 
hands of the mob. Directed by action di- 
rector Jack Starr ett, the movie co-starred 
Rip Tom, Cameron Mitchell, and love in- 
terest Connie Stevens. ""Slaughter” was a 
big hit. 


“Black Gunn” quickly followed with a 
similar plot. Brown is a nightclub owner 
whose brother steals some money and, 
more important, books from the mob. 
When the bother is killed. Big Jim goes 
out for revenge. Veteran character actors 
Martin Landau and Bmce Glover are the 
bad guys. ""Slaughter” warranted a sequel 
so in 1973 we got “Slaughter’s Big 
Ripoff.” The big surprise here was the 
Tonight Show’s co-host, Ed McMahon, as 
a heavy. Co-stars were Gloria Hendry and 
Don Stroud. 


Another movie that followed hot on the 
heels of Sweetback was “Shaft” (1971 ), 
based on the novel by Ernest Tidyman. 
Richard Roundtree made the role his own. 
Prior to “Shaft,” he was in the Alan Flint 
film, ""What Do you Say to a Naked 
Lady.” “Shaft” had a bigger budget film 


“Hammer” was a different story. Fred 
played a dock worker turned prize fighter. 
He has a crooked manager, who is also a 
dnig dealer. Fred is told to take a dive and 
his girlfriend is kidnapped to ensure he 
does. After this film, Fred was called “The 
Hammer.” Fred was about to get the role 
of a lifetime. 


“Black Caesar” (1973) was written and df 
rected by street smart NYC native, Lany 
Cohen. Fred was cast as Tommy Gibb. 
Tommy has criminal aspirations because 
as a boy, he had his leg broken by a cop on 
the take. Laid up in the hospital, he 
seethes with anger at what is going on 
around him. Nursing his anger, he rises to 
power in Harlem. He finds power as the 
solution to his vengeance. He does a free 
lance hit for the Mob to curry favor. Re- 
luctantly accepted, he becomes more ag- 
gressive, breaking away and starting a 
gang war. “Black Caesar” was a huge hit, 
especially with the inner city audiences 
who could identify with the characters. 

The film also benefited from a James 
Brown soundtrack. Cohen was savvy 
enough to use both blacks & whites as bad 
guys instead of the “token” white bad guy. 


Black audiences, especially on the 
“Deuce” identified with these characters. 
Hell, they did business there and 
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and death situations went down between 
black street hustlers and the Mob. The 
Mob controlled all the porn and the mas- 
sage parlors. They stayed away from street 
prostitution, as they felt pimps were too 
stupid to deal with* But when a couple of 
massage parlors, nin by pimps, dared to 
open, they were fire bombed out of exis- 
tence. 


Fred was a take charge kind 
of guy. He grabbed the di- 
rectorial duties on ""Mean 
Johnny Barrows” (1976)* He 
kept the director's chan and 
was his own star* In 1978 Fred 
was cast in the ""Inglorious Bas- 
tards” an Italian “Dirty Dozen” 
knockoff Directed by Enzo 
Castellari, it was a cult favorite* 
Williamson knew that he would 
be a big hit overseas. He was right 
and did a bunch of films in Italy 
and other European locals. 


“Superfly” ( 1972) was the film that 
broke down barriers of what a dnig 
dealer was supposed to be* Ron O'Neal 
played Superfly to perfection* The tag line, 
""He Had a Plan to Stick it to the Man” 
was his mantra. The man was the estab- 

\ lishment and for the first time, the dnig 
dealer didn't get his comeuppance in the 
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If you're up on Mob History, the old 
timers, known as Mustache Petes, were 
opposed to the selling of dnigs. The 
younger guys knew that dnigs were the fu- 
ture, so the old guard was eliminated. The 
boys needed the blacks to sell their shit, so 
uneasy alliances were formed. These real 
life senarios became blaxploitation movie 
plots, like ""The Evil Wops Vs the Broth- 
ers.” 


Of course ""Black Caesar” was so popular 
that it warranted a sequel* Tommy Gibbs 
was only wounded in the last film. Larry 
Cohen was on hand to direct once again* 
Tommy was a man who won't go down 
without a fight* He has a bunch of ledgers 
with all names of corrupt officials, payoff 
and the like. Not as good as the original, 
Cohen used a double for Fred as he had 
prior commitments. Fred's close ups were 
shot out in LA , where he had based him- 
self Most of the film was shot in New 
York, using the same crew and equipment 
that was used on Cohen's monster movie, 
""It's Alive.” 




end, he was the one who gave it out. The 
film had a huge influence on fashion and 
music back then* Curtis Mayfield hated 
the theme of the film and wasn't going to 
do the soundtrack until he realized he 
could counteract the theme of the movie 
by writing positive lyrics for the audience 
to hear* This music only made the film 
more popular* It was released by Warner 
Brothers who were impressed with the 
success of ""Shaft” and decide they wanted 
to enter this genre, so they gave ""Super- 
fly” the green light. 

These films opened the doors for a lot of 
black actors* Guys that had been used pre- 
viously as thugs, pimps, or winos, were 
getting a lot of work in these films. Oh, 
they might be cast in the same roles, but 
now it was different. Actors like John 
Amos, Raymond St Jacques, Godfrey 
Cambridge, Bemie Casey, Antonio Fargas, 
Richard Pryor, Max Julian D'urville Mar- 
tin, Yaphet Katto, and even Red Foxx all 
found work. Yes, Blaxplotation had a lot 
of Kings, but it needed a Queen* Enter 
Pam Grier. 






Pam was working for American Interna- 
tional Picture as a secretary. Roger Cor- 
man cast her in two Women in Prison 
movies shot in the Philippines, ""Women In 
Cages” and ""The Big Doll House,” both in 
‘7 1 . In ""Women In Cages” she played a 
sadistic warden. In ""The Big Doll House” 
she played an inmate and was first paired 
with her perennial co-star, grindhouse leg- 
end, Sid Haig. Jack Hill was the director 
and would go on to direct her biggest hits. 
Sam Arkoff was impressed with her and 
signed her to a five year contract. 




She continued working in the Philippines 
with almost fatal consequences. She con- 
tracted a rare, tropical disease and almost 
died. She went back to Los Angeles to do 
""Cool Breeze,” then returned to the Philip- 
pines to do another Jack Hill WIP picture, 
""The Big Bird Cage*” This time she and 
Sid were ""revolutionaries” who stage a 
prison break to recmit new members. One 
of the better WIP pics, Sid and Pam play 
off of each other brilliantly. She teamed 
with Bemie Casey in ""Hit Man” which 
was a black version of ""Get Carter.” 




In 1973 Pam tried something different, a 
horror film called the ""Twilight People*” 
Basically a low budget version of ""Island 
of Lost Souls,” it was directed by Eddie 
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‘‘THE nui THAT ‘THE MAN’ 
DOESN’T WANT YOU TO SEE” 


- Romero (“The Blood Island Trilogy”) and 
was her first time working with actor/pro- 
.diicei; John Ashley. Pam was the panther 
woman. Her last Philippine film was 
* “Black Mama, White Mama ” duected 
! again by Eddie Romero. Basically a re- 
imakc of 'The Defiant Ones ” Pam was 
"handcuffed to blonde Margret Markoff for 
; most of the film. Sid Haig again was her 
' CO star. She was paired with Margret again 
for the Italian shot epic, “The Ai^ena ” 
-where she played a female gladiator. 


- ;Th{^n it was back to the states and director 
Jack Hill. “Coffy” was to be the film that 
- - I would make Pam a legend. “Coffy” (1973) 
' V ']B(was Pam’s first stalling role. Coffy is a 
jb nurse who’s sister is hooked on dings and 
* has her mind destroyed. Coffy prowls the 
Ji- ' clubs at night looking for the people re- 
sponsible. She finds that a pimp, a mob- 
^ stcr, the cops and a politician are 

C! : J responsible She joins a pimp’s stable to 

j[|FH , get information. Lead 'ho, Linda Hayes 
" s (Rolling Thunder) isn’t happy about this 
- 1 and attacks Pam. Pam had stuffed her 'fin 
with razor blades and Linda’s hands are 
• shredded. Pam also uses a cheap can of 


hair spray and a lighter as a makeshift 
flame thrower. 

Hill did something different as he didn’t 
stick with the usual “whites arc the bad 
guys” senario. Coffy finds out in the end 
that the people that she did tmst were the 
worst of the worst. WIP co-star, Sid Haig, 
is on hand as Omar, who winds up with a 
severed jugular, courtesy of Coffy. Pam 
showed that she could kick major ass here 
and didn’t need a man to help her out. Pam 
was every white boy’s fantasy, a hot, black 
woman that took no shit. 

She followed “Coffy” with a series of 
films diinctcd by a who’s who of exploita- 
tion directors. “Foxy Brown” ('74, Jack 
Hill), “Sheba, Baby” (’75, William Gri- 
dler), “Buck town & Friday Foster” (’75, 
Aithiir Marks). She was in “Dnim,” 
“Greased Lightning,” “Roots: the Next 
Generation” and othem. In 1988, she was 
diagnosed with breast cancer and given 1 8 
months to live. She beat it and plunged 
right back into film and TV work. Quentin 
Tarantino showcased her talents in “Jackie 
Brown.” She also did two films for Jolm 


Carpenter, “Escape from LA” and “Ghosts 
of Mars.” 

Now, to change the subject a bit, people 
might wonder how it was to see these 
films in a theater with a predominantly 
black crowd. As I had said, 1 never gave a 
shit about race, but some people did. I had 
two rather neiwc mcking experiences. 
“Fight For Your Life” (1977) was a film I 
never should have gone to. A group of es- 
caped cons, led by Jessie Lee Kane 
(William Sanderson in a role that I’m sure 
isn’t on his resume) leads a home invasion 
of a black preacher’s family. The film is a 
racist’s wet di^eam. The tiio rape the 
preacher’s daughter, abuse and debase the 
rest of his family. 

The tension in the theater was so thick that 
yon could feel it and with every racist 
comment made by Kane, the crowd was 
getting more pissed off. Discretion being 
the better part of valor, I booked out of the 
place before the end credits rolled. At a 
double bill of “Savage Sisters” and “Blac- 
ula” at a theater called The Ormont, I had 
another near miss. Sisters was on first. 
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When it ended, the house lights came on. 
Everyone there turned around and gave 
me the fisheye. Why they turned those 
lights on is a mystery to me as grind- 
houses usually didn't have intermissions. 
Sensing a lot of hostility, 1 left before any 
shit went down. Those are the only inci- 
dents that come to mind Usually people 
tended to mind their own business. 


. * * 



Horror films were always popular with the 
inner city crowd. It was inevitable that 
someone would make a black themed hor- 
ror film. '‘Blacula'' ( 1972) was the first. 
Classically trained actor, William Mar- 
shall, was an African Prince bitten by 
Count Dracula. Years later two antique 
dealers buy some things from Dracula's 
castle. One of those items is a coffin with 
Blacula in it. He gets out and feeds on the 
two dealers. He starts a reign of terror with 
a small army of vampires in LA. “Blac- 
ula'' was a big hit and the sequel “Scream 
Blacula, Scream" co-starred Pam Grier as 
a voodoo queen. 




As successful as “Blacula" was, other for- 
ays into black horror quickly hit the wall. 
“Abby'' ( 1974) directed by William 
Girdler was pulled from distribution be- 
cause Warner Brothers hit it with a cease 
and desist order over similarities to “The 
Exorcist." “Dr. Black and Mr. Hyde” was 
a ghetto update on the Robert Lewis 
Stevenson tale. Bemie Casey is the doctor 
who tries his experimental senim on him- 
self He became an albino monster who’s 
real hated of pimps, prostitutes, and drug 
dealers bubbles to the surface. Casey and a 
solid cast make this one a good watch. 


1973’s “Blackenstein" was a total flop. It 
was AIP's 1 00th picture, it may have also 
been the worst thing that they ever re- 
leased. The title creature looked like a 
cross between Herman Munster and Mag- 
illa Gorilla. Needless to say the audience 
stayed away in droves. Other better forays 
into horror were “T.D.'s Revenge,” “Hor- 
ror High," and “Sugar Hill.” 

No piece on Blaxploitation films would be 
complete without the mention of the late, 
great Rudy Ray Moore. Rudy had a stand- 
up comedy routine that predated Richard 
Pryor and was filthier than Red Foxx. His 
18 “party” albums have sold over a mil- 
lion units without the benefit of airplay. 

His rhyming comedy structure influenced 
a whole generation of rappers. In 1975, he 
produced a movie based on his most fa- 
mous character, “Dolemite." He followed 
“Dolemite” with “The Human Tornado,” 
“Monkey Hustle,” “Petey Wheatstraw,” 
“Disco Godfather” and, in 1996, he ap- 
peared in “Violent New Breed" for my 
good friend, director Todd Sheets. I met 
Rudy a couple of times in the early days of 
the Chiller Theatre Conventions. Even in 
his advanced age, he was one cool mother- 
fucker. After Blaxploitation started to die 
out in the 80 ’s, Rudy went back to doing 
comedy up until his death in October of 
2008. 

The Blaxploitation explosion was from 
1970 to 1980. Some felt that the whole 
genre was insulting to blacks. Depends on 
your point of view. For me, it was a learn- 
ing experience. Aside from people previ- 
ously mentioned, there were some really 


good actors and actresses making their 
bones then. If nothing else these films 
gave black performers their segue into 
main stream films. Ossie Davis, Paul Win- 
field, Gloria Hendry, Moses Gunn, Woody 
Strode and many other talented people fi- 
nally got the recognition they deserved as 
performers. 

Like any kind of exploitation film, some 
of these were total shit. “The Black 
Gestapo,” “The Black Six," “Honky," 
“Black Heat," and “Mean Mother," were 
mostly sub-par films, just cashing in on 
the popularity of the better films. Some of 
the earlier films benefited immensely be- 
cause of casting distinctive heavies as the 
“bad guys.” Hard not to be on top of your 
game when your co-stars are people like 
William Smith, Cameron Mitchell, Bnice 
Glover, Lee Van Cleef, Don Stroud, 
Michael Pataki, or Robert Quairy. Sadly a 
lot of the major and minor players are no 
longer with us. 

Being that my freewheeling era was 1968 
to the mid 80’s, I saw just about all of it. 
Blaxploitation was all part of the perverse 
tapestry of films which made up the grind- 
house and drive-in scene for over a 
decade. Like Spaghetti Westerns, WIP 
films. Biker films, Euro Trash, Horror 
Films, Mondo Films, Cult films and oth- 
ers, Blaxp locations films were just an- 
other brick in the wall of the Grindhouse. 
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Interview b\ J.C. Walsh 


Leisure Books proves again it’s a reliable 
source for pure horror lit and scares, with 
its recent novel Sacrifice. Meet writer John 
Everson and the story of his latest work - a 
race of demonic spirits summoned by femme fa- 
tale on a killing spree, with no one in her way but 
three unlikely figures. Learn more about this 
Bram Stoker Award-winning author now. 


'\ 
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SCARS: You have a new novel out called 
Sacrifice. Tell us a little about it? 

JOHN EVERSON: Sacrifice is one of 
Leisure Books' two featured horror titles 
for May 2009. Ifs my second novel, and 
Tm really proud of it for a iiumber of rea- 
sons. While it is a sequel to my first novel, 
Covenant, it also stands on its own (you 
can read Sacrifice without having read 
Covenant, and all the backstory you need 
is included in the 2nd book. However, if 
you do read Sacrifice first, you will kind 
of spoil the ending of Covenant, should 
you decide to go back to read that one 
later.) 

Sacrifice follows Joe Kieran, a newspaper 
reporter who uncovered a series of sui- 
cides in a small town in Covenant, and ul- 
timately got involved in a dark demonic 
adventure in the fhst book. As Sacrifice 
begins, he is on the road, trying to put the 
past behind him. He is maneuvered by a 
demon into picking up a young hitchhiker 
named Alex, who is on the road for her 
own dark reasons driven in large part by 
her hidden talent - the ability to talk to and 
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see the dead. At the same time as 
they are meeting, a sexy serial 
killer named Ariana is luring 
men to hotel rooms on the pre- 
tense of sex, and then perform- 
ing ritual sacrifices in one city 
after the next. Her goal - to bring through 
a race of succubi demons which will rav- 
age (and I suppose ravish!) us all. Joe and 
Alex end up following Ariana's trail in a 
desperate bid to stop her from completing 
her circuit of sacrifice before she succeeds 
in hilly opening the door to the Curburide 
demons' world. 

The book has had an interesting history. I 
wrote the first half of it in November 2002 
as part of the National Novel Writing 
Month challenge. This was before I had 
sold Covenant to Delirium (its first home) 
or Leisure Books. At that time, I didn't 
know if the fhst novel would ever surface 
in print, yet I wanted to use some of the 
backstory of Covenant for this new adven- 
ture. That's why I worked to make the 
book stand on its own. I didn't write the 
2nd half of Sacrifice though until the start 
of 2005, after Covenant had been released 
in its small press edition. 

Both novels are very different in terms of 
attack; the first book is set up as kind of a 
slowly building brooding mystery horror 
novel until midway through, when all hell 
breaks loose. The first book takes place in 


a single small town as well, which adds to 
the claustrophobic atmosphere. For Sacri- 
fice, I wanted to do really the opposite in 
terms of setting and send Joe on a crazy 
road trip that touched on many of my fa- 
vorite places. One of the first scenes takes 
place in Elysium, a goth club 1 love down 
in Austin, TX, and Ariana performs her 
first bait-and-slit after hanging out at a 
club in San Francisco that I visited once 
(but is now gone). The path also winds 
through New Orleans and Phoenix, among 
other spots. It was challenging to write in 
that 1 had a cross country chase going on 
with the villain in the lead... and 1 had to 
coordinate all the travel times and such to 
make sure things happen at the feasible 
times given the road-time in between 
places. 

What inspired you to write Sac- 
rifice and Covenant? 

JE: Covenant was inspired by a "news of 
the weird" style newspaper article that my 
boss gave me in the early '90s. The clip 
described a cliff in England where people 
frequently go to commit suicide. There's a 
tavern at the top, and apparently it's com- 
mon for people to go to this place, have a 
last drink, and the walk down the path a 
bit and jump. This idea of people plum- 
meting off a dark precipice stuck with me, 
and a year or so after reading it, 1 had for- 
mulated an occult horror plot around that 




image that began life as a novel called The 
Cliff and eventually was renamed and ex- 
panded to become the novel Covenant. I 
had never intended to write a sequel to it, 
blit a couple years after finishing the draft 
of the first novel, I found that having cre- 
ated this "world,” 1 wanted to go back and 
explore it from a different perspective. 

SCARS : Tell ns of other works of fiction, 
including short stories, collections, and arc 
there any earlier novels? 

JE:I wrote and published dozens of shoit 
stones in the '90s, and my fu*st book ap- 
pearance was a collection of some of my 
more erotic hoiTor-toncd pieces in a book 
called Cage of Bones & Other Deadly Ob- 
sessions published by Deliiiiim Books. 
That was actually Delirium's sixth title, 
which came out in 2000, just about the 
time I finished the original version of 
Covenant. A couple years later, Twilight 
Tales Books in Chicago issued my 2nd 
collection, which was sort of the flip side 
of Cage - much lighter in its dark fantasy 
tone. That was called Vigilantes of Love, 
which remains in print (Cage is long 
gone). Then Delirium issued Covenant, 
Sacrifice and my novelette Failure, which 
launched theh hardcover chapbook line 
(which 1 ended up doing all the artwork 
for). Necro Publications issued my third 
short story collection. Needles & Sins, at 
the end of 2007, which has a lot of focus 
on my hellish "afterlife" themed tales, 
while ending with my chciis-cycle of five 
connected shoit stories. I really think that 
collection has most of my best short work, 
and I was really proud when one of the 


original pieces from that book, "Letting 
Go," made the ballot last year for the 
Bram Stoker Awards. 

SCAR - You" re also a music writer and 
an artist. What are some of the projects 
yoifve worked on involving these other 
talents? 

JE; I've written songs since long before I 
could write a short story, and for a time in 
the early 2000s, my "music" life inter- 
sected with my fiction. Brian Hopkins' in- 
novative Lone Wolf Publications issued a 
series of CD-ROM anthologies several 
years ago wherein authors could con- 
tribute multimedia components to go 
along with their stories. When "Mutilation 
Street" was accepted for Bloodtype, a CD 
edited by Michael Laimo, I decided to 
write a "theme song" for Bloodtype, which 
they used (you can hear the song now in 
the music section on my web site, 
www.johneverson.com and read the story 
in my collection Needles & Sins). I later 
did a series of music snippets for Lone 
Wolfs Carnival / Circus CD anthology. 
Around the same time as those projects, a 
hysterically brilliant Chicago horror / 
humor writer, Martin Mundt, asked me to 
score a few pieces for his Chic ago -pro- 
duced serial-killers-in-love stage play The 
Jackie S exknife Show, which was great 
fun. The theme song from that is on my 
My Spac e pa ge ( w ww. my sp ace . com/j ohn- 
everson). I've been too swamped working 
on my third and fourth novels over the 
past couple years to do any more music, 
but I hope to get back to it soon, as hon- 
estly, music was always my first love! 

In addition to the music, I do also work in 
the digital collage arena. I've done book 
covers for Twilight Tales, Bad Moon 
Books, the series of hardcover chapbooks 
for Delirium and for my own imprint. 

Dark Arts Books 

(www.darkartsbooks.com). I really enjoy 
taking my own photos and blending them 
in Photoshop to create unique visions very 
unlike the original snapshots. My book 
cover (and website banner) art is more 
about evoking mood than about illustrat- 
ing any particular image. My day job has 
had its roots in desktop publishing for the 
past 20 years, so IVe utilized those "work" 
skills in Photoshop, QuarkXpress and In- 
Design in the horror genre for a number of 
small presses to work as a proofreader / 
editor, design websites, book covers and 


book internal layouts. It was a natural ex- 
tension of what I did 9 to 5 into my 
"hobby" of working with horror. 

Si ARS^ Yoifve also reviewed horror 
movies. How do you feel about the horror 
genre today and what direction would you 
like to see it take in the near future? 

JE: Horror movies have gotten far too 
concerned with effects over plot, which is 
disappointing. While the gore and props 
factor can be fun, the films that work the 
best are those that focus on character and 
suspense, neither one of which requires a 
great deal of effects to accomplish. 

Movies like ""The Locals” (from New 
Zealand) or “Ginger Snaps” and its first 
sequel (from Canada) or even John Car- 
penter's original ""Halloween” are far more 
effective and memorable (and have far less 
blood) than the horror vehicles which sim- 
ply rely on unrelenting violence (ie: Rob 
Zombie's Halloween remake) or shock 
(Saw 1-5). I actually like the first couple 
“Saw” movies, and love Zombie's first 
two films. But subtle horror that builds 
suspense, instead of just relying on slam- 
in-your-face shocks, tends to be more 
memorable long-term. I've seen way too 
many movies over the past few years that 
probably were generated by the effects 
producer's particular ability to create an 
effect, rather than on the reason a film 
should be made - a good STORY. 

Sf Thank you John for taking the 
time with us today! 


JE: Thanks for talking with me about my 
"Dark Arts"! 
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So begins the night of terrors in Drive-In Horrorshow, In the 
tradition of Tales from the Crypt and Creepshow, Drive-In 
Horrorshov/ is an anthology of five films that won't stay dead. 
The evening is hosted by The Projectionist, a ghastly lost 
soul who delights in all manner of the maoabre. He is the 
owner of a decrepit drive-in that is staffed hy various 
zombies, ghouls, trolls, and other creepy creatures, 


In days long ago, people would come to the drive-in to 
experience highs and lows. To laugh, or cry... or scream. 
Those days have passed us by, and all the drive-ins have 
long since closed their doors. Those great movies 
have been forgotten. 



Every Saturday night, The Projectionist delves into his vault 
of horror films and selects a few tantalising tales for his 
Horrorshow. The Projectionist has high standards - onl y the 
most terriftdng and entertaining films will suffice. 

So please join us if you dare 

FeaturLuj i JtniiA Moraicai "Snrviror: Ajnazfln'' S' l^ae Zohiii "Snirivor: Africa"* 
S|rtcbai EfIecU : Rcb Pits, ‘"Stirrcgat«s*‘ & Hitk *‘Slii]ttl«"' 

IntrodtLCinj : Luis Ifsgron as Thft Projectionist & Joseph Lefflioux as Eombie Ptuik 
Soundtrack iucludes t Ajax Ray Q*?iqn€^ Hotblack, Coffin Lids, filLL, Gravsyard BBQ 


Contact ^ Grim Pilms LLC iDfo^DHvelnHorrorshowxom C617) G43 $S97 
Producers ^ Gre| Anoin & kllchael N eel 






;PORT TO FRIGHT 

IHORROR FROM AROUND THE WORLD! 
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Dod Sno (De^d Snow) 

by Bishop 

Every year, there is at least one zombie 
film that stands out above the rest. This 
[year's superior zombie film is *'Dead 
Snow/' the second feature length film 
from Norwegian director, Tommy 
Wirkola. His first film was the Dimension 
Extreme comedy, "'Kill Biiljo: The 
Movie/' a low budget spoof on the *'Kill 
Bill" series. 


The concept was somewhat reminiscent of 
Ken Wiederhom's 1977 film. ‘‘Shock 
Waves," so it cannot be considered en- 
tirely original. However, “Dead Snow'' of- 
fered many plot variations, which created 
a story, and feeling that was all it's own. 
This film never attempts to be something 
its not and provides the perfect escapist 
entertainment. 

The story is centered on a group of young 
medical students who are on a ski trip in 
the mountains of Norway and are staying 
in a remote cabin. The atmosphere created 
by the snow covered peaks almost works 
as an additional character, providing a 
great setting for the bloody events to un- 
fold. The blood splattered snow scenes 
were similar to those in "The Thing" and 
“30 Days of Night.” 

While the main characters were compe- 
tently played, the real standouts were the 
zombies. The actors who portrayed the 
zombies did a great job with not only their 
physical movements and facial expres- 
sions, but also achieved a certain level of 
intensity, while still giving the film a 
campy feel. 

As with any great zombie film, one of the 


best elements was the gore, which was not 
only well conceived and inventive, espe- 
cially given the budget, but was also over 
the top and hilarious. Although the film is 
always pretty tongue in cheek, it does 
have a lot of tension filled moments as it 
progresses. I found myself guessing who 
suivdves and who dies, while sitting on the 
edge of my seat. 

Along the way, co -writer/director. Tommy 
Wirkola sprinkles in a handful of 
homage's and references to other horror 
classics, like "Braindead," “Evil Dead,” 
“Friday The 13th,” and “April Fool's 
Day.” 

It did not suiprise me that “Dead Snow" 
was so entertaining and well done. I have 
come to expect that foreign films have a 
certain element of authenticity and creativ- 
ity that practically doesn't exist in recent 
domestic horror films. 

What I admired most about this film is its 
use of resources and budget, which seem 
to be fully utilized by making every minor 
aspect of the film fantastic and sound 
great. I cannot think of a better film to rec- 
ommend to die-hard zombie genre enthu- 
siasts. 


I was not familiar with Wirkola’s work be- 
fore watching “Dead Snow,” however, I 
am now anxious to see what he decides to 
do with ftiture projects. Tommy obviously 
has a strong passion for the horror genre, 

I which makes me confident that he could 
create even greater pieces of cinema when 
given a higher budget. 

I While "Dead Snow” has the traditional 
I premise, it also adds a variation to the 
zombie genre by depicting the undead not 
as ordinary people, but instead as an army 
of deceased Nazi soldiers. This seemingly 
small change made a great difference in 
i the story line, and also added a dash of au- 
[ thenticity that made the movie stand out 
above the rest. 




Dead Set (television series) 

by Bishop 

For the most part it seems as if the zombie 
fad that started with the ""Dawn of the 
Dead'’ remake and Shaun of the Dead'' is 
almost coming to an end with fewer and 
fewer coming out each following year. 
Surprisingly, this year we seem to be 
blessed with two different sleeper foreign 
zombie films that are both extremely solid 
horror films and excellent variations on 
the zombie sub genre. But these two films 
I couldn’t be farther apart in terms of style, 
story and execution. The first of which is 
of course the fantastic film “Dead Snow" 


not as detailed or advanced as some of the 
higher budget zombie films, it still man- 
aged to impress and surprise me during 
every episode. The writing/directing was 
also really solid all the way to the end, 
featuring a suspenseful and satisfying cli- 
max (to some, depending on your taste). 

I admire the way it was executed because 
Fve never seen anything done quite like it 
before (a rarity these days). The fact that it 
was a low budget TV movie divided into 
chapters was interesting, but even more in- 
triguing was the fact that it managed to 
seem like a (theatrical scale) mini-epic 
zombie film. On the other hand, the most 
noticeable flaw in all the episodes is the 
“28 Days Later” style of shaky camera 
work that comes into effect every time the 
action starts happening. A little of this 
camera movement does add some claus- 
trophobia and POV sensations that put you 
into frantic scenes, but when it’s seen in 
every action scene it starts to get some- 
what tedious. But beyond the minor com- 
plaints, this British television achievement 
was really something to behold given the 
budget. It is rare for me to say this but 1 
wouldn't actually mind seeing an Ameri- 
can remake of this on HBO or Showtime 
only for the hope that it would start paving 
the way for some more similar themed 
horror mini-movies on the same level of 
quality. 


and the second is the UK produced 5 -part 
mini-series movie called “Dead Set.” 

On paper this film sounds terrible with the 
premise being a play on the reality TV se- 
ries “Big Brother.” The story revolves 
around a group of men and women in the 
“Big Brother" house, dealing with what 
they call “eviction night.” But, little do 
they know something very horrific is hap- 
pening; the dead are coming alive and at- 
tacking the living. And while these 
zombies are attacking all of the audience 
outside, the Big Brother contestants are 
unaware of all the death and occupied in 
the fan-proof (and zombie-proof) big 
brother facility. Besides these characters, 
the show focuses on the floor runner Kelly 
who is forced to become the heroine in 
charge of the survival of the housemates 
and figuring out how to reach anyone re- 
maining in the outside world. 

There are a lot of great qualities that make 
“Dead Set" stand out among the rest. First, 
the concept seemed fresh to me, and while 
keeping the premise suspenseful and seri- 
ous, they poked fiin at a lot of the terrible 
qualities and cliche's of ""reality" TV. It 
starts kind of slow, building up the charac- 
ters and the situation, but by the end of the 
first episode the ball is rolling and zom- 
bies are non-stop with plenty of plot twists 
and unpredictability regarding the main 
character’s suivdval rate. An element that 
really caught me off guard was the excel- 
lent on screen gore and violence. While 
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